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From the Huntsville (Ala.) Democrat. 
INVITATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Pursuant to previous notice, a number of the citizens of Hunts- 
ville, and its vicinity, convened at the Court House on Tuesday, 
the 12th instant, for the purpose of manifesting, in a suitable 
manner, their gratification on the return of President Jackson 
to the West—when, on motion of Dr. David Moore, the Honora- 
ble William Smith was called to the chair, and James W. 
M‘Clung was appointed Secretary. The object of the meeting 
having been announced, and briefly explained by the chirman, 
on motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of ten persons be appointed by 
the chair, for the purpose of congratulating the President on his 
return to his residence, and of inviting him to partake of a pub- 
lic dinner in Huntsville, before returning to the seat of his offi- 
cial duties. 

Resolved, That said committee select a committee of three 
persons, to proceed to the Hermitage with their letter of invita- 
tion to the President. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed a committee 
under the first resolution, to wit: J. W. M‘Clung, Esq., Dr. 
David Moore, Dr. Thomas Fearn, Samuel Peete, Esq., Colonel 
Fleming, Dr. E. Pickett, Byrd Brandon, Esq., James B. Craig- 
head, Esq., Col. Peyton S. Wyatt, A. Hutchinson, Esq., John D. 
Phelan, Esq., and John P. Graham, Esq. 

On motion, Ordered, that the Honorable William Smith be 
added to said committee, and that he be appointed chairman 
thereof. 

Ordered, That the proceedings of this meeting be furnished 
to the editors of the Advocate and Democrat for publication. A 
copy. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Chairman. 

James W. M‘Cuuna, Secretary. 

Pursuant to the above, Dr. E. Pickett, Major B. M. Lowe, and 
Colonel P. 8S. Wyatt, were appointed as messengers to convey to 
the President the letter of invitation. They left here on Friday 
morning last, for the Hermitage. 





Hunrsvitte, Alabama, Aug. 14th, 1834. 
Presipent Jackson: 
Sir: Ata public meeting of the people of Huntsville and 
its vicinity, we were appointed a committee to present you their 
congratulations on your return to the West, and to invite you to 


visit their town, and partake with them of a public dinner, before |* 


your return to the seat of Government. 

We tender you this tribute of respect, not only as a testimony 
of the continued regard we bear for you as a citizen and a gen- 
tleman, but as a testimony of our highest approbation of that in- 


cE 


prostrate at its feet; has violated its charter; has embarked in 
all the political corruptions of the age; has squandered away 
the People’s money; and when the House of Representatives 
sent a committee to examine into its abuses, as they had the right 
to do, the Bank Directors shut their doors in the face of that 
committee, and bid defiance to the Government and all its 
agents, 
You had the vigilance to trace out these abuses and corrup- 
tions, and interposed your constitutional powers, and checked 
their progress. 
You have put to the test the greatest political controversy that 
has ever agitated this Union, whether the People shall rule this 
Government according to the principles laid down in the consti- 
tution, or shall the Bank hold the Government in leading-strings, 
and rule the Constitution and the People with it. Be the result 
of this controversy what it may, you have done your duty: you 
have bound this political monster hand and foot, and laid it on 
the altar of your offended country, and it now remains with the 
People to make the sacrifice. 
We tender you our most respectful considerations, 
WM. SMITH, 
JAMES W. M‘CLUNG, 
DAVID MOORE, °* 
JAMES B. CRAIGHEAD, 
FE. PICKETT, 
JOHN P. GRAHAM, 
BYRD BRANDON, 
JOHN D. PHELAN, 
WM. FLENING, 
A HUTCHISON, 
SAMUEL PEETE, 
P. S. WYATT. 





Hermirace, August 19, 1834. 
GentLemeN: I[ have had the honor to receive your address of! 
the 14th instant, presenting the congratulations of the People of 
Huntsville and its vicinity, on my return to the West, and invi- 
ting me to visit and partake with them of a public dinner before 
[ set out again for the seat of government. 
I receive this mark of the respect of the People of Huntsville 
and its vicinity, with a high sense of its value, and with n-| 
feigned thanks for the warm terms in which it has been offered; 
and nothing, I assure you, gentlemen, can fill me with more 
sincere regret than to be compelled, as I am, by circumstances 
demanding my attention here, to deny myself the pleasure of 
visiting them. 
The view you have taken of the events of the last Congress, 





flexible firmness and undeviating consistency which have marked| 
your administration, and especially that firmness and consistency ° 
which you maintained throughout the long and boisterous session | 
of the last Congress, against a combined majority of the Senate; | 
who lost sight of all that dignity in debate, which had so long! 
characterized the American Senate, that they might lavish upon 
you the unchastened abuse of an infuriated party, to compel you 
to yield an important constitutional question, or to destroy your 
moral influence with the republican party who placed you in| 
power, and secure to the Bank a triumph over the Constitution, | 
the laws, the civil liberty of the People, and the democracy of 
this Union. 

We believe the concurrent events which placed you in the 
presidential chair, if not providential, was at least one of those 
occurrences in the course of human affairs, which is destined to 
save our Republic from a state of despotism. Because all your 
competitors for the Presidency have gone over to the Bank, not 
only with the pliancy of partisans, but are its devoted advocates. 
Had one of those competitors succeeded against you, and become 
the President, when you were elected, the Bank would have, 
been rechartered at the time you put your veto upon it; and 
would have given it another twenty years to run, after the old 


| 


jthan that I should be able to meet the public expectation in such 


*-me, is a reward which I shall cherish with pride. 


you may count with confidence, 


concurring, as it does, with indications of public sentiment in 
other sections of the Union, satisfies me that the great body of 
the People understand the true nature of the assault which has 
been made upon the honor of the Government and the character 
lof the country. I never doubted that such would be the case, 
and felt, therefore, no other uneasiness on account of the efforts 
which have been made to tarnish and blacken my reputation, 


a crisis. That I have been able to do so, so far as to gain the 
approbation of the citizens in whose behalf you have addressed 


* Taking principle for my guide, and the public good as my end, 
gentlemen, upon my steady ad- 
herence to the line of conduct you have approved. 
can yield to the pretensions which are now set up for the Na- 
tional Bank or a National Bank, without ingrafting upon the 
constitution and laws, a principle of irresponsible power, hostile 
to liberty and poisonous to the public morals. 

With best wishes for your happiness and that of the People 
you represent, I am very respectfully, your fellow citizen, 


Anprew Jackson, President of the United States, 


ae 
charter expired. This Bank, before it had been chartered eigh- 
teen years, has laid the whole commerce of the United States 


application for a re-charter. 


F'rom the Globe, 
UNPARALLELED BANK CURTAILMENT. 
The withdrawal of accommodations by the Bank of the United 
States, in the short space of thirteen months, ending the Ist inst. 
exceeds the enormous sum of SEVENTEEN MILLIONS OF 


DOLLARS! 
It reduced, between the Ist of August and Ist of 





October, 1833, - - - - $ 4,066,147 
Between Ist of October and Ist December, the 

period of the meeting of Congress, - - 5,641,095 
Between Ist of December and Ist July, 1834, 

when Congress adjourned, = - - - 93,428,132 
Between Ist of July and Ist September, - 38,965,474 
Total reduction in 13 months, - - $ 17,100,851 





The amount of public money in the hands of the Bank on the 
Ist of August, when the reduction commenced, $ 7,599,841 


The amount in their hands on the Ist Sept. inst. 2,155,212 
Amount of public money paid, - - 5,444,629 


Here then is a reduction of Bank accommodation unparalleled, 
we venture to assert, in the annals of banking in this or any other 
country. Seventeen millions upon a discount line ot sixty-four 
tmillicas, (9t which it stood the Ist of August, 1833, or nearly 
twenty-seven per cent. in three months! 

The most important and interesting part of the history of this 
attempted Bank oppression, is this:—While between the Ist of 
August and the Ist of December, a period of only four months, 
there was a curtailment of nearly ten millions of dollars, there 
was no inconvenience experienced by the community; in fact, 
they did not know that it was going on. Stocks maintained their 
prices, and some kinds advanced. I[t was only when Congress 
assembled, and the notes of panic, distress, and misery were wrung 
forth from the chamber of the Senate. which were echoed and 
re-echoed from hill to valley, and from valley to hill, for seven 
long months, that the People imagined that any thing of the kind 
existed. During the whole of these seven months, the curtail- 
ments of the Bank were only 3,428,132 dollars. 

Now let us see what has occurred since the adjournment of 
Congress. Scarcely had the members reached their homes, be- 
fore the papers were filled with reports of a flourishing com- 
merce, extraordinary activity in business generally, exchanges 
rising, and panics vanished.* In the two months since Congress 
adjourned, and confidence thereby became restored, foreign ex- 
changes have risen five or six per cent.; all kinds of stocks have 
advanced, some ten per cent. and some more; and yet during 
these two months of extraordinary prosperity, the Bank has 
withdrawn from its accommodations to the community nearly 
FOUR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 

Let these facts silence the arguments of the Bank, its Sena- 
tors, and Editors, that the winding up of the Bank will bring ruin 
r/and distress upon the country. In winding up its affairs properly, 
the Bank can do no such thing. If it should undertake to exert 
its power in its dying struggle, to produce mischief, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying a malicious feeling arising from disappoint 
ment, let it beware—the People have the power, and will speedi- 
ly check its career. It appears that the Stockholders, at their 
late meeting, instructed the Directors of the Bank to renew their 
Can they have forgotten that the 
People have already decided this question. 


* The Journal of Commerce of the 3d of this month, says—“ Never 


We never before was there such a combination of favorable circumstances around 


the pecuniary interests of our country, as have clustered around our 
mercantile aflairs during the present year.” 





SPECIE. 
The ship St. Andrew, has on board 40,000 sovereigns. The 
whole amount of specie cleared at Liverpool for the United 
States during the last week of July, was about £ 400,000, or 





Messrs. Wa. Smurn, and others, Committee. 





near $ 2,000,000.—Jour. of Com. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM DUANE. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 13, 1834. 
SECRET HISTORY—PUBLIC. 


There are many errors of fact and opinion, in frequent 
circulation. Upon none is error more capricious than on 
some points of the gold coinage, and the proportions of 
gold and silver. 

We have imbibed from our English traditions the bar- 
harous analogies of barbarous times; and in a country 
boasting of its written constitutions, we give not only in 
our courts of law, but in our general social concerns, the 
force of law, to the barbarous customs of feudal ages; 
thus, whatever has existed for a long time, has by the cir- 
cumstance of mere usage, the operation of a law; though 
every science has revealed long existing errors, though 
many are exploded, still are they interpolated upon us, 
who boast of our institutions as founded on reason, com- 
mon sense, legislative enactment. Thus, when our legis- 
lation was carrying into effect the first institutions in the 
machinery of society, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the statesmen of that day adopted the ratio of 
gold and silver, as 1 to 15; and by a gross abuse of lan- 
guage, determined that the pound sterling should be con- 
sidered at par with $4.44 cents. 

It would be saying more than would be fit, to assert 
that these proportions were premeditatedly erroneous; it 
may be no more than fair to ascribe the blunders to per- 
nicious influence, or to treacherous consultation, or to un- 
conscious ignorance; but that 1 to 15 was erroneous, the 
very existence of 1 to 16 being the ratio on our own con- 
tinent, at the great source from which the precious metals 
which have supplied the world, have been derived, re- 
quires no proof; nor does the existence of another, or 














many other, ratios, under the despotisms of the profligate 
governments of Europe, prove their propriety any more 
than their agreement. 

So of the par of 20 shillings to $4.44. Par meaning 
alike or equal;—\et any man take pen in hand, and com- 
pare the quantity of grains in each, and he will find that 
there is inequality, instead of par. This inequality has 
been in operation since the first law of 1792, on the sub- 


ject, and Mr. Lowndes, in his report to Congress, 1811-12, 


on this subject, demonstrated that the United States lost, 
from that day, of 1792, to the time on which he so report- 
ed, above seven hundred dollars every day, calculating 
upon the bare revenue of impost. 

Well, the cxstom of forty-two years had become with 
us a sort of common law; our courts adopted the law of 
Lord Mansfield or Blackstone, and our legislators adopted 
the mint policy of England. 

We had knowing ones—they were not many; like the 
Directors in the Bank of the United States, at the present 
day, many of them were innocent dupes—mere puppets, 
who were unconsciously worked by the knowing ones. 

In 1808—(we have referred to this incident a hundred 
times within twenty years)—in 1808, the old Bank was 
carrying on its easy business; it had’ muck gold—the 
doubloons had flown in, to escape the then incipient revo- 
lution of South America, and sought to find a depot here 
to profit by the disasters of the revolutions in Europe. 

Doubloons obtained here, notwithstanding our prepos- 
terous law, very near 16 for 1, and in spite of our blind 
policy, the force of enterprise, and the intelligence of the 
trader to the Spanish Main and the West Indies, brought 
the gold in, in disregard of our law. 





Then it was that a deadly blow was struck at the cir- 


culation and introduction of gold. Be it remembered, 
that at the date above referred to, the old Bank was as 
near its termination as the existing Bank, when it com- 
menced its all corrupting career against the liberties of 
this country. Whether the facts we refer to had in view 
to prepare a necessity for a new charter, or that it was a 
close and deep speculation, or both, the reader may deter- 
mine. 

At that period we repeat it, when the French general, 
Junot, had for a time subjected Portugal, gold money was 
wanted, to pay the armies—that is to enable the commis- 
saries, and the staff, to purchase the plunder of the war. 


It was at this critical minute, the old Bank was advised 
not to allow more than fifteen silver dollars for one 
doubloon. Gold was from that momemt shut out from 
our commerce, for who would bring in doubloons for fif- 
teen dollars, who could obtain seventeen at Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, or Martinique, or eighteen at Trinidad, Esiqui- 
bo, or Guayana? 

As the Bank would give no more (upon its official ad- 
visement), so it could ask no more, and the gold of the 
Bank, somehow found its way to Lisbon, where the 
doubloons which cost fifteen here, were sold for twenty 
dollars, to twenty-five dollars. From that day, gold has 
almost disappeared. 

See what the facts here show.—-The Constitution, says 
Congress alone, shall regulate the coinage and fix the 
standard. 

Here an unconstitutional secret adviser, by a bold spe- 
culative stroke, accomplishes a total change in the ratio 
of gold to silver. By this odious abstraction of the pre- 
cious metals, and thre coincident obstruction, the circula- 
tions of commerce were utterly diverted from their natu- 
ral channels. 

A scarcity, of the precious metals followed. Gold was 
gone, not to return again, for six-and-twenty years; and 
Congress has been, ever since, and particularly during 
five years past, laboring to reproduce the natural princi- 
ples of the gold and silver money. 

But that abstraction had prepared the way for another 
Bank, then in petto—and which, when the mouse came 
out of the mountain, assumed the magnitude of a Bank 
of 50,000,000! That enormity failed of rooting itself 
into the bowels of the land—thanks to the great and 
good George Clinton, and thanks too, to James Madison, 
who sought to avert those calamities of which now every 
man living, in America, is the slave or the indignant 
witness. 

If the Bank, with $35,000,000, has done so much, 
what might that of $50,000,000, not have done? 

Every freeman who loves his country, and disdains 
corruption, will be at his post at the ensuing election — 
He who does not do his duty on that day, is fit for 
Russia! 





There never were men so absurd, and at war with the 
very purposes which they pursue, as the Federalists of 
this time—the same this day as thirty years ago;—what 
is the object of all their actions? It is simply to possess 
power with the view to their emolument, aggrandizement, 
and to hold a rank of pre-eminence over their fellow 
citizens—to live in luxurious idleness at the expense of 
the labor and the degradation of the people of these free 
and independent States. There is no evading, no quali- 
fying of these truths. ‘They wish to seize on the powers 
of the government! The means they use are slander, 
lying, corruption, bribery, bank oppression and proscrip- 
tion! 

This is the very demonstration of their absurdity—it is 
the proof of their want of understanding—it is the very 
counterpart of attempting to regulate the tides by a 
squirt, or to empty the Atlantic with a tea-spoon! The 
ordinary vulgar sense of men, would repulse the notion 
of a recommendation to favor and confidence by the ex- 


ercise of every kind of contumely for those who are to be 
governed. 

Yet such is the course pursued by the Federalists, and 
their proselytes. 

They pretend to be dovoted to the Constitution—and 
display their devotion by violating it. 

They are friends of popular government--and allege, 
that not population but property, should be the founda- 
tion of government. 

They profess exclusive veneration for General Wash- 
ington, and prove it by using his name as a mask for 
calumny. 

The intercourse of mankind is promoted by gold and 
silver; they denounce gold and silver. 

They spout about reform—and all their artifices have 
been directed to prevent measures of reform. 

They affect religion, virtue, and integrity, as monopo- 
lized by them—but they violate charity, make cunning 
pass for virtue, and their integrity is hostility to all that 
is just and noble. 





Many people now look back on the Bank panic with 
confusion and shame for their own credulity. The Sena- 
tors who were cowed or duped meet with rebuke from 
their constituents; and though the callous hardihood 
which involved the Senate in shame and republican gov- 
ernments in discredit, may bully and bluster—the country 
can no more be taken by surprize. 


ERRORS EXCEPTED. 

In an article borrowed from the ‘Gloucester Democrat,’ 
it is said ‘a loan of ten thousand dollars with an in- 
dorser known at the time to be insolvent,” was received. 

We apprehend there must be a very handsome mistake 
in the sum; or if one accommodation be not confounded 
with another, the facts stand thus, as a FAIR BUSINESS 
TRANSACTION.—An agent, largely engaged in prosecuting 
claims under foreign treaties, had employed Mr. Webster, 
as is very common, to pay large sums upon the contin- 
gency. What is said about the insolvency of the agent, we 
undertake to say nothing—that is the concern of the Bank 
Stockholders—but Mr. Webster considered the fees ra- 
ther in a ticklish predicament—to sue the Agent, would 
be to incur the /aw’s delay; so what was to be done? 
the problem is solved: The sum was $ 42,000—and the 
Bank, to oblige one who might be of a committee to exa- 
mine its proceedings, made it ‘‘a fair business transaction.” 








HOW TO KEEP UP STOCKS, 

When the President of the United States vetoed the 
Bank, the stock-jobbers were in a panic. One of them in 
the simple innocence of his unsuspicious nature, thus vo- 
lunteered an account of his achievements on that occa- 
sion to the writer of this article—it was an unexpected 
and unsought information. Thus he spoke:— 

“TI was at Washington when the veto took place—set 
of immediately—reached Philadelphia—saw Mr. Snooks 
three minutes—off—reached New York—went to Grub’s, 
bought all he had, low—departed—went to Scroggins,’ 
deposit there—order not to sell under 2 per cent. advance 
—same order to Spriggins—in an hour every thing was 
changed—bought all low that could—sold all higher than 
bought—raised the whole market:—the packet was to sail 
in the morning—wrote to Sir F. Baring, what had done; 
defeated the veto in England—kept up Stocks—had an 
answer from Sir F.—said I merited a statue. We shall 
do the same as to the deposits—and “ turn all our lead to 
gold.” 





Some of our readers hint that we have neglected the 
Girard bequest to the orphan poor of Philadelphia. But 
they are mistaken. Besides, it will not answer, to ham- 
mer like the smith, eternally at his anvil; there must be 
an interval for reflection—for comparison—for measuring 
the atrocious nature of the violation of a noble and bene- 





volent trust. 
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REVIEW. 


GOLD CURRENCY. 


A LECTURE ON MONEY AND CURRENCY, with an ex- 
amination of the recently enacted Gold Coin Bill; Delivered 


Every line of this extract contains some absurdity— 
and every sentence a contradiction! What information 
is it, to say this or that term is relative; every sentence 
we utter is relative; to convey distinct ideas of relation, 
we must understand how or in what respect, the relation 


in the Lecture Room of the Franklin Institute, of the City of] is to be considered. ‘The pretended definition of relation, 


Philadelphia, on the 3d of July, 1834: By Wi11am Reep.— 

With an Appendix, containing the Act concerning the Gold 

Coins of the United States, :c., and a Table of the compara- 

tive Value of all Foreign Gold Coins, which are legal ten- 

ders. New York: Stodart, Courtland Street. For the Pro- 

prietor.—pp. 33. 

( Continuation.) 

Criticism, which exposes error, should be only the 
medium through which truth is developed; and in the form 
of investigation, render truth more sensible, because it is 
a constant contrast of error with truth itself. Every man 
has a natural right to hold and enjoy his own opinions; 
there can be no right to molest him for the exercise of this 
right, with which God has invested him, and of which 
society cannot justly divest him. But when a man pre- 
sents himself to teach others, and to alter or combat 
opinions already received; then every man has the right 
to canvas and pass judgment upon that which is thus 
presented to him. It may be said, that in our animad- 
versions on the lecture before us, we have not been cour- 
teous; in fact, it has been so said—and we shall not 
waste a drop of ink in a disclaimer. We have taken up 
a lecture volunteered, unsolicited, and but very scantily 
attended; the avowed purpose of which was to inculcate 
knowlege upon a benighted population! Well—If the 
lecturer was qualified to render such a public service as 
would remove error, and make knowlege beautiful, Phila- 
delphia would not only be obliged, but grateful to him. 

A story is told of an Irishman, (and wherever anything 
ludicrous is to be fathered, it must be by an Irishman).— 
This man undertook to visit Holland, to teach the Dutch 
how to speak English; it was not until he arrived in Hel- 
voetsluys, that he discovered he knew nothing of Dutch. 
Whether Mr. Reed, not being an Irishman, has under- 
taken the enterprise, without understanding Dutch, or 
which is much the same, understanding himself what he 
undertook to teach, the analysis of the lecture will show. 
A gentleman who makes so free himself, must not expect 
to be complimented. He may find admirers—and what 
absurdity has not;--but when he “plays at bowls, he 
must expect rubbers.” 

We do not inquire after the lecturer’s motives, and the 
praise he has obtained from men who never praised a libe- 
ral principle, and who having been the advocates of all that 
has been illiberal for twenty years past, it may be taken as 
proving nothing but a blind sympathy; we know nothing 
but from the bent of the lecturer; and if that be erro- 
neous, illusory, or preposterous, it is our province and 
our pleasure, to expose the error, in order to promote a 
better knowlege of truth. 

In pages 13 and 14, the lecturer thus unfolds his un- 
derstanding, for the benefit of the poor deluded na- 
tives.— 

*« Value, in fact, is merely a relative term, expressing 
the estimation in which one commodity is held, compared 
with another commodity: Now money being the medium 
of exchange, and of course universally employed as the 
medium of comparison, in estimating the value of com- 
modities, it has been converted into the standard of 
value, while value, from its very nature, can have no 
standard in the proper sense of the term. Standard 
of value, indeed, is a phrase which in strict propriety of 
speech, has no meaning at all; at least the word stand- 
ard, in the expression, standard of value, is used in a 
sense totally different from what is given to it, when it is 
employed in its common. meaning. This will become 
perfectly obvious to every one of you, if you will only 
endeavor to form to yourselves an idea of the standard of 
weight, or the standard of length. It is rank nonsense. 





Now, standard of value is just as unmeaning a term.” 


given in the first sentence of the above extract, is alto- 
gether erroneous; the error being the necessary conse- 
quence of the lecturer’s want of knowlege as to the 
meaning of value. Even the word estimation, is here 
used in a sense too vague to qualify the error. “The 
estimation in which one commodity is held compared 
with another commodity,” is not applicable to value. 
The proper sense of the word value, in this case, would 
not be the properties or attributes, or qualities of commo- 
dities, which make them estimable or desirable, but the 
estimation (an estimation of quantity,) which a commo- 
dity held in relation to price. Price meaning no more than 
the French prix—that with which you can take up, or as 
the Scots have it, /ift, figuratively raise up. That power 
of raising expressed in coin, is the power of value; which 
in its form of money never varies; or as it would be if by 
weight, in pounds or tons; and if in dimension or eleva- 
tion, by inches or feet, yards or fathoms. 

Money is not a commodity: the very term signifying 
wares, or things variable in commerce; while money is 
neither a ware nor variable; and the very next phrase 
of the lecturer corroborates this gloss, when he says— 
“Money being the medium of exchange, is universally 
employed as the medium of comparison, in estimating the 
value of commodities.” But as usual, whenever the lec- 
turer blunders upon a truth, he as invariably overturns 
it by some whim of expression or paradox; here he says 
(and we are obliged to repeat what he says, to avoid the 
imputation of misconceiving him); he says—*« Money 
being universally employed in estimating the value of 
commodities, has been converted into the standard of 
value, which value in its very nature, can have no stand- 
ard, in the proper sense of the tern.” 

Here we are told that money was universally employ- 
ed in estimating (calculating) the value of commodities. 
Well, how was it so used, but by using it as a standard, 
and ascertaining the price by the value according to that 
standard. O, no!—infers the lecturer—it was converted 
to a standard after it had been used as a standard. 

This sort of enigma is amusing enough; but what fol- 
lows is downright and outright laughable. It is scarcely 
entitled to grave investigation; for, although money was 
used in estimating value, and after being used, converted 
to a standard, still, says this grave teacher of science, 
“ value, from its very nature, can have no standard in the 
proper sense.”” Here we have an absolute dogma: value 
can have no standard; and then a qualification—as if an 
after apprehension or consciousness of absurdity, he adds, 
“value can have no standard in the proper sense of the 
term.”? Now, where are we to seek for this proper sense? 
But by an act of mental agility, he bounds over his 
dogma, and his proper sense, and expressly says, ‘ Stan- 
dard of value, indeed, is a phrase, which in strict propri- 
ety of speech, has no meaning at all! So that in the 
first sentence, value is a relative term—and money is em- 
ployed in estimation, and has been converted into a stan- 
dard. And now, in strict propriety, it has no meaning 
at all! 

This gentleman, who has undertaken to teach us Phila- 
delphians, it must be observed, in justice, is not without 
authority; in page 13, he says, “ money is no more the 
measure of the value of another commodity, than that 
other commodity is the measure of the value of money;” 
and to sustain his notion, he thus quotes—*« The quality 
of serving as the measure of value,” says Professor 
M‘Culloch, “is equally inherent in every commodity, 
which is exchanged for another, each is the measure of the 
value of the other.” 

Here is the authority of the great professor of the great 


London University, who may be said to be the oracle of 
Political Economy, in England; and when the master be- 
trays such absurdity, the disciple may be in some mea- 
sure exempted, though he be not credited. 

Pursuing his flights of paradox, the lecturer, after tell- 
ing us standard of value has no meaning at all; he comes 
in with a “ provided and moreover,”—* at least the word 
standard, in the expression standard of value, is used in 
a totally different sense from what is given to it, when it 
is employed in its common meaning.” Well, what is its 
common meaning? This, he says, will become perfectly 
obvious to every one, if you will only endeavor to form 
to yourselves an idea of the standard of weight, or the 
standard of length,” and he finishes by this apostrophe— 
« It is rank nonsense! Now standard of value is just as 
unmeaning a term.” 

The confusion of mind, the disorder of judgment, 

which could concentrate so much nonsense in seventeen 
lines, is really surprising. Every sentence is in contra- 
diction with every other. Now, applying to the closing 
sentences of this extract, let us see if any sense can be 
drawn out of it. “If you will only endeavor to form an 
idea of the standard of weight, or the standard of length. 
It is rank nonsense. Now, standard of value is just as 
unmeaning a term.” 
Now, we endeavor to form an idea of a standard of 
weight, and of measure; and as we do not mean to give a 
dissertation but ‘an idea, we shall say, 19 cubic inches of 
distilled water, at 50° of Fahrenheit—weigh ten ounces 
troy, or one gallon weight, 8.333 lb. Or a pint, 1.0416 
lbs.; or still closer, as to measures of capacity, one pound 
troy is 0.96, or 96 hundredths of a pound troy. 

Then, as to length, our idea is that which is most au- 
thoritative, the standard of science, the ten millioneth part 
of a quadrant of the earth, from the equator to the pole; but 
lest this should be excepted to, as it was ridiculously ex- 
cepted to by Sir John Shuckburg, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, because it was French—we shall offer the 
line, which is the 16th of a digit, or the 100th part of an 
English foot. It is not necessary to go into an ‘elucida- 
tion of these ideas, as we apprehend they are sufficiently 
intelligible, and because science has so exactly adjusted 
them, by mathematical laws, that by the knowlege of 
these standards, we can ascertain the standards of weight 
and measure, throughout the world. We know exactly 
what is meant by a foot measure, or an ounce weight, or 
a bushel of capacity; we know them exactly and certain- 
ly, and have precise ideas of what they mean, and, so 
knowing, do not see the propriety of saying a standard 
of weight or length, is rank nonsense! Much less can 
we admit that standard of value is unmeaning: but insist 
that it is just as meaning; and that an ounce of pure gold 
is as explicitly comprehensible a terin, as that one and 
one make up the sum known by the word fo, 

We might dismiss this lecture here, having as we be- 
lieve, sufficiently exposed the errors and the incapacity of 
the lecturer, in his attempt to teach what he does not 
know. But, unfortunately, though blind himself, he is 
not mistaken, when he supposes that thousands are so 
very blind themselves, as to be led away by the imagina- 
tion, and that he is doing no more than the men most 
celebrated in Europe, even in the famous Parliament of 
England, which has really shed more intelligence on the 
world than any other legislature, that ever existsd. 

It is not the lecturer, therefore, that we reprobate, but 
the malady by which he is infected, and with which he 
labors to infect others; and in this view it is necessary to 
exhibit all the symptoms of the disease. 

After quoting M‘Culloch, when he says that ‘ the mea- 
sure of value is inherent in every commodity,” our lec- 
turer undertakes to illustrate the text of his master in this 
way: “Ifa bushel of wheat, for instance, sells for a dol- 
lar, it is just as correct to say that a bushel of wheat mea- 
sures the value of a dollar, as to say the dollar measures 





the value of the bushel of wheat.”” Now this is a confu- 
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sion of ideas, a confounding of terms, a perversion of the 
very purpose and use of language. 

Exemplify by the bushel of wheat, as it meets M‘Cul- 
loch and his disciple, and at once prostrates the whole of this 
castle in the air; a bushel of wheat sells for a dollar, and 
therefore measures a dollar. Leaving this misuse of 
terms in possession of its assumed construction for the 
moment, let us analyse it. Where is the bushel sold for 
We shall say Philadelphia, in order to form a 
Now an ounce of gold at 


a dollar? 
base for the exemplification. 
Valparaiso, Cochabamba in Bolivia, Lima in Peru, at 
Bogota in New Grenada, at Merida in Venezuela, at 
Cincinnati on the Ohio, at Dantzic at the mouth of the 
Vistula, and every where else, is an ounce, and no more 
than an ounce; but at Valparaiso a bushel of wheat brings 
one real and one quartilla, that is, about 15 cents; at 
Lima, 20 cents; Bogota, one real, or 125 cents; in Merida, 
(Venezuela,) 7 to 10 cents, the finest wheat country and 
the finest wheat north of Atacamas; in Ohio, generally, 
wheat from 50 to 75 cents a bushel; at Dantzie about 15 
to 16 pence sterling, or 20 cents. This comparison of 
wheat might be extended over India, China, Turkey, and 
Egypt, but sufficient is here presented to show that a 
bushel of wheat is not invariable in estimation; that it mea- 
sures nothing alike in any two countries; and, in all coun- 
tries, it varies in quantities and value with the clemency or 
inclemency of the seasons. A bushel of wheat at Calcutta 
is seldom more than 8 annas, and that grain is little culti- 
vated within fifty miles of the citys but at Burdwan, fifty 
miles west, it is produced in abundance and of fine quali- 
ty; yet it is of the same price as at Calcutta. Then 
wheat no where measures any thing; it varies in 
place; in the ¢hree least varying climates of the 
Chili, and Burdwan, and Merida, it varies. But the ounce 
of gold is the same in every place; so that the dogma of 
M‘Culloch and his disciple, is not true, that a commodity 
measures money; and it cannot be correct to say, a bushel 


every 


globe, 


of wheat measures a dollar, since it is by the dollar, or 
corresponding parts of gold and silver, that wheat is mea- 
sured in value every where,—even where wheat varies in 
quality with seasons, in quantity with cultivation, and in 
sale with demand. 

With regard to the economistics of Europ2, whom the 
lecturer follows, there is something of the vanity of sys- 
tem, of the folly of schools, and the disciple displays his 
education in the close of the 15th page, when he says : 
«We merely compare the value of one commodity with 
that of another; and as coin or money has been found to be 
the most convenient medium of comparison, the value of 
all commodities is usually estimated by it!”? So here all 
the allegations about nonsense, and the convertibility of 
the bushel, go for nothing—in practice—and practice is a 
determinable source; itis all thatis wanting in commerce; 
which is accomplished by money. 

There are in the 16th page some other crudities and re- 
petitions in different terms, of what we have already no- 
ticed, which we deem it unnecessary to go over again. It 
is in this page he makes the first effort to approach the 
question, which appears to have been the main purpose of 
his lecture, the alteration of the American standard to the 
natural proportion of the metals in the countries whence 
t| This he commences 
neral of the olden time, by distant and 


1e metals are principally derived. 
like a cautious ge 
33 recoanoitring in the woods and moras- 
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opposite direct oa, ta lead the besieged away from the re-| 
connoisance, 

Repeating the nonsense, that the phrase measure of va- 
lue is no more applicable to money than to any other com- 
modity, and that standard of value has no meaning at all, 
though coin has been found the most convenient medium; 
he after all admits that « there is one sense in which the 


itself paradoxical, we pass it over, to come at his mode of 
arguing the matter, and with the utmost gravity he compli- 
pliments the auditors by informing them, that “ the word 
standard applicable to money itself, has a meaning which 
[ dare say is well known to you all.” Whether his audi- 
tors were or were not entitled to the compliment is pro- 
blematical; but it stood him instead of an explanation, 
which probably he could not give. He therefore tak es up 
the act of Congress of 1791, and says 3714 grains of pure 
silver were contained in the dollar, and according to this 
standard all contracts were entered into. Here the lec- 
turer boggles, and instead of proceeding in the progres- 
sion of the American coinage, he lugs in a fact foreign to 
the topic, by abruptly informing the audience, “ in Bri- 
tain the standard of money is gold.” But in 1791, gold 
and silver were current in that country, the same as in 
America; here he boggles again, and carries his auditor, as 
Sinbad the sailor was carried by the rocque, off to Abys- 
sinia, and gravely informs his auditors that the carat used 
in the English mint, is an Abyssinian weight, and gives 
their subdivisions; not understanding or perceiving that 
carat, in the British phraseology of the mint, is not a term 
of weight but of proportion; and that the word carat may 
apply to pounds, or ounces, as well as to grains. When 
the metals contain 2 parts of alloy out of 24, it is said to 
be 22 carats fine, whether the quantity be grains, ounces, 
or pounds. He then proceeds, having lost sight of the 
law of 1791 and the American dollar, to specify the divi-| 
sion of the 5760 grains of the pound troy into 444 guineas; 
and again makes another sortie from his first line of opera- 
tions, to tell his auditors that the alloy is reckoned of no 
value, and describes its uses; until having floundered about 
on some innocent matter, he discovers that he has lost his 
way; and instead of battering the law of 1791 in breach, 
which he might have very honestly done, he prepares the 
way for a new plan of operatiens, and calls upon Locke, 
Harris, Ricardo, and M‘Culloch to reinforce him, who will 





not answer any purpose. Here we shall leave him in 

. . | 
the trenches, and shall in our next endeavour to detach his | 
allies, and beat up his quarters. 





COMMUNICATED. 
Mr. Eprror, ‘ 

Those who have suffered vituperation, may take conso- 
lation from the following fable. A Socrates, a Washington, La' 
Fayette, a Jefferson, &c. have each, in time, suffered—but their | 
slanderers have passed away, and the slandered are remembered | 
with affection and admiration.—Is it not possible that Andrew| 
Jackson, M. Van Buren, Benton, Rives, Rush, &c. may yet be 
remembered with gratitude and admiration, while their calumni- 
ators are despised or detested ? 





QUERO. 
Potter, N. Y. Sept. 3d, 1834. 
Accompanying the above, was the following:— 

A Fable, translated from the French of M. Perrin. 
Towards the evening of a summer's day, the setting sun saw 
a vapor, dense and unwholesome, which spread itself over the 
flowers, the gardens, and the meadows. “ You have well chosen 
the time of my departure, (said the Sun,) to spread thy pestilen- 
tial influence, and to taint the beauties of nature. Enjoy for a 
time, the triumph of thy malignity;—I will return to-morrow 
morning, and put an end to thy existence.” 

Morau.—The sun is the emblem of truth, which soon or late 
will put an end to untruth and slander. 





BANK WHIG MAXIMS. 

Bank Wig Maxims.-—Every man has his price.-—Walpole. 

Give us the patronage of government and we can make our- 
selves popular.—H. Clay. 

Day Laborers have not mind to take part in political affairs.— 
B. W. Leigh. 

Property should be the basis of representation.—D, Web- 
ster. 

Men who have to work from 10 to 12 hours a day, know and 
cere but little about the Bank question.—Biddle’s Intelligen- 
cer. 





word standard is applicable to money—that is when we 
speak of the standard of money itself.” Though this is 


Where universal suffrage prevails we must be ruled by the 


| Bank. 





;mob.—Webster’s Boston Courier. 


It is a great error to allow foreigners to mingle with our go- 
vernment concerns.—N. Jersey State Gazette. 

The Bank will deal with the President, as it would with the 
counterfeiting felon.—U. S. Board of Directors. 

The Bank is a legal abstraction —J. Sergeant. 

The friends of the bank shall have arms.—S. E. Burrowes. 

Nullification is the rightful remedy.—John C. Calhoun. 

The Nullifiers of the South are the true wigs of 1834.—Duff 
Green. 

This will I do, as Senator,instructed or uninstructed.—S. L. 
Southard. 

The Bank is a great electioneering machine ; so are we all.— 
T. Frelinghuysen. 

And will ye be bought again ?—S. L. Southard. 

The people of New-Jersey by themselves, or through their 
representative here, and to their representatives there, have the 
right, and are bound by duty to themselves to convey their com- 
mands.—S. L. Southard. 

Sir, I never gave utterance to such sentiments, (speaking of 
the above.)—S. L. Southard. 

You are a liar, scoundrel and villian.—Robert Lee, Sheriff. 

The long and short of all this bustle, and noise and falsehood, 
is to put down one set of men and elevate another, to be en- 
riched at the public expense.—N. J. State Gazette.— Trenton 
Emporium. 





From the Richmond Enquirer. 
JEFFERSON AND JACKSON. 

I lay before the public the following document, which, I am 
sure, has never been previously published. It bears upon the 
present times. It shows us, that what Jefferson has done at other 
periods, without any offence to the Constitution, Jackson cannot 
do without filling the land with alarm about enormous outrages 
on a violated Constitution : 

Orrictat Nore of Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, to Albert Gallatin Secretary of the Treasury Oct. 7, 
1802. 

“The application of the Bank of Baltimore is of great impor- 
tance. The consideration is very weighty, that it is held by citi- 
zens, While the stock of the U. S. Bank is held in so great a 
proportion by foreigners. Were the Bank of the U. S. to swal- 
low up the others, and monopolize the whole banking business of 
the U. S. which the demands we furnish them with, tend strong- 
ly to favor, we might, on a misunderstanding with a foreign 
power, be immensely embarrassed by any disaffection in that 
It is certainly for the public good to keep all the Banks 
competitors for our favors, by a judicious distribution of them. I 
suppose that on the condition of participating in the deposits, 
the Banks would be willing to make such communications of 
their operations and the state of their affairs, as might satisfy the 
Secretary of the Treasury of their stability. It is recommended 
to Mr. Gallatin to leave such an opening in his answer to this 
letter, as to leave us free todo hereafter, what shall be advisable, 
on a broad view of all the Banks, in the different parts of the 
Union.” 

This paper brings to my view certain seasonable considera- 
tions, which I beg leave to submit to your readers: 

And Ist, The authority exercised by General Jackson, in di- 
recting, as the Law itself expressly authorized the Executive to 
do, a mere change of the places of deposit for the public mo- 
nies, has been falsely represented as an assumption of authority 
over the public treasure.—This soon extended itself into a vio- 
lent clamor about “ Executive Usurpation”—the “ Union of the 
Purse and the Sword”—and all that. 

2d. It is by this fallacious view of the subject, and by the cla- 
mor founded upon it, that many a sound Republican has suffered 
his confidence to be gradually withdrwn from the Administration 
—and he himself has been enlisted, if not in heart, yet, still to 
all practical purposes, on the side of the Bank. Let him dispas- 
sionately review the course of its opinions, and many a man will 
become sensible, that it is from the effects of this charge, and 
this charge alone, (the unfounded charge of having usurped au- 
thority over the public monies, by selecting other places of de- 
posit than the U. S. Bank,) that he now finds himself arrayed 
with the vindictive opponents of the Administration. 

3d. From this step the artful partizans of the Opposition went 
another step. ‘Those of the Republican Party, who saw into the 
fallacy of the statement on which all this clamor was founded, 
and who could not see in the mere removal of the public money 
from one Bank into another, (where in fact the President had no 
more control over the money than he had in the first Bank,) any 
usurpation over the public treasure,—all such were described 
and assailed as recreant from republican principles, as abettors of 
usurpation, as man-worshippers, &c., &c. Even Mr. Jefferson's 
name was invoked by the modern Whigs, (as the leaders of the 
discordant factions arrayed on the side of the Bank called them- 
selves, and all who were betrayed into alliance with them,) nay, 
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all who would not yield to this artificial clamor, were reviled as 
apostates from his principles, 

4th. But let the honest Republicans, who have suffered them- 
selves to be confounded by all this din and clamor; some of them 
even, whose very devotion to sound principles and whose confi- 
dence in Mr. Jefferson as their best expositor, have been the 
very cause of their being betrayed into a course which may prove 
favorable to the monstrous Corporation which he regarded as the 
most deadly of all the enemies to our Liberty; let them turn to 
the above document, and judge for themselves or Mr. J’s applica- 
tion of his own principles, to the subject of the Deposits. 

5th. They will see, from the above document, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son thought himself authorized to distribute the deposits among 
the State Banks, without ever dreaming that he was thereby 
“uniting the powers of the sword and the purse”—that he pro- 
posed making arrangements with the State Banks, whereby 
their operations and the state of their affairs should be made 
known to the Executive, as a condition to their receiving the 
Deposits—and that he proposed to do, without any suspicion 
that he would thereby enable his enemies to make the people 
believe that he was violating the Constitution, and establishing a 
wide-spread system of intrigue and corruption—this very thing 
which Gen. Jackson has done. It appears, from this document, 
indeed, that Mr. Jefferson thought that he could order his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to regulate the Deposits, and ,to distribute 
them among the several Banks, according to his views of the 
public interests, without uniting, in his own person, the powers 
of the purse and the sword. Not so, however, it seems, could 
Gen. Jackson do! If I am not mistaken in the documents which 
were prduced by Mr. Taney at the last session, Mr. Gallatin did 
act on the policy here laid down for him by Mr. Jefferson. Why 
was no clamor excited in his case, against the abuses of Execu- 
tive power? CIVIS. 


ANOTHER BANK OBJECTION TO GOLD. 

We are afraid that our friends in Congress have carried the 
reduction of the quality of our gold coin a little too far; since we 
perceive that the English bankers find their account in sending 
the English gold coin here to be re-coined, for the profit which, 
after paying freight, insurance, &c. {they make upon its conver- 
sion into American coin. 


in sufficient quantity to substitute any material portion of the 
present circulating medium of the United States.— Nat. Int. 

We had supposed, that by this time our friends Gales and 
Green would have seen, that so much specie is imported into this 
country, 

First. In consequence of the prosperity of our trade, the great 
quantities and high prices of our exports being such as to allow 
the usual returns in foreign goods, and a large excess in specie. 

Second. The rate of exchange being yet really in our favor, 
as the nominal rate is not above 7 per cent.; and hence the re- 
mittances here for investment in stocks, lands, &c. are also in 
specie—and 

Lastly. Because the payment of our large public debt having 





But if all the nations in Europe were} some particulars, especially its late frequent change of names. 
to send all their gold over for the same purpose, it would not be; With leaders politically infamous, the Federal party, under the 


“Tf all the nations of Europe were to send all their gold coin 
over for the same purpose, it would not be in sufficient quantity 
to supply any material portion of the present circulating medium 
of the United States.” 





‘rom the Seneca Observer. 
THE PARALLEL. 

The old enemies of Democracy are remarkable for the ease 
with which they assume new names, and no less singular are 
they for the ingenuity with which, at every change of their own, 
they apply new appellations to their opponents. It is amusing to 
run through their catalogue of names. The once highminded, 
but now prostrate and abject Federal party, has sought to disguise 
itself under the following appellatives :— 

Washingtonians. 

Constitutionalists. 

Friends of Order and regular Government. 
A moral and religious people. ‘ 
Anti-Democrats. 

Anti-Republicans, 

Anti-Jacobins. 

The Federal party. 

The Federal Republican party. 

The Peace party. 

The No-Party party. 

The People’s party. 

The Supremacy of the Laws party. 
The National Republican party. 
The Independent Republican party. 
The Independent Democratic party. 
The Whig party. 

In its better days, when its Hamiltons, its Jays, and its Kents, 
were in the prime of life, it was content with the simple name of, 
‘the Federal party ;’ and gave to its opponents the honest but 
humble name of Democrats. But the character of that party is 
now sadly altered. Its great ornaments, who, in its prosperity, 
gave a character and tone, and something like a currency to its 
principles, have all departed the stage of action, and leaders, of 
a character widely different, follow in their places. A corres- 
ponding change has also come over the conduct of the party in 


name of Wuie, and with Henry Clay’s Wuie Banx for its ally, 
has entered the field, and struggled to retrieve itself from the 
wreck and ruin of its former defeats. But at no period have par- 
ties assimilated so closely, in their real character, to those who 
divided the country in the days of Jefferson and Madison, as they 
do at the present time. The Federalists of that day are the 
Whigs of this. ‘They were then the ‘ conservators of our nation- 
al existence ;” they now assume to be the only ark and refuge for 
“broken laws” and the “ violated constitution.” They were to 
save the country from the wild, ruinous measures of the “mad 
philosopher,” Thomas Jefferson ; and the modern Whigs solemnly 
aver, that they alone can save the country from the reckless 
course and “ruinous” measures of the “tyrant,” the “ dotard,” 
Andrew Jackson. For party malevolence, the Federals, in the 





been made, except the small sum now in the course of discharge 
exempts us from sending the interest and principal abroad to 
foreigners, as we used to do, in goods or specie; and enables us| 
to keep the latter at home, and bring home in specie the worth of; 
such of the former, which heretofore was applied to the discharge 
of the debt abroad. 

But what astonishes us equally with the obduracy of the Bank 
presses on this point, is the lack of knowlege or the wilful mis- 
representation evinced in the closing part of the above article, 
in asserting— 


“ But if all the nations of Europe were to send all their gold 
coin over for the same purpose, it would not be in sufficient quan- 
tity to substitute a material portion of the present circulating| 
medium of the United States.” 

To put down forever this further attempt at alarm and panic 
about our new gold coinage, we can assure the public that the 
whole circulation of the United States, in gold, silver, and bank 
notes, of every kind, is estimated by many at less than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Even Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Calhoun 
place it below one hundred and twenty millions, and nobody over! 
one hundred and twenty millions; yet England alone has a gold 
circulation of over one hundred and twenty million of dollars; and 
some of her public writers estimate it at over one hundred and 
seventy million—while France is known and admitted on all 
hands to have gold coin exceeding one hundred and seventy mil- 
lion in value. Thus two nations of Europe have nearly or quite 
gold coin enough to supply our whole monied circulation threé 
times over. Yet, forsooth, the people are to be told in terror, by 


days of Madison, were pre-eminent. Bitterness of spirit, and a 
total loss of good temper, distinguishes the whigs of the present 
day. “The country will be ruined,” and “our bibles burnt,” 
cried the federal party, “if Jefferson is elected.” President 
“ Jackson will ruin the country,” and the “CHurcH Groans!” 
under his administration, is the cry of the whigs now. In the 
days of Jefferson and Madison, political priests beat the “ pulpit 
drum ecclesiastic,” and uttered bitter denunciations against the 
friends of the democracy. ‘This party has its Osgoods now. A 
political priest has dared to insult his congregation, by asserting, 
from the pulpit, that the friends of the administration were dis- 
honest; and that the idea that politics and religion should not be 
united, isa suggestion of the evil one! The parallel is com- 
plete. Disguise {tself as it may, the mark on its brow is there, 
and again will the united energies of the democracy overwhelm 
with signal defeat, the lurking but active and embittered spirit of| 
Federalism. 


A JEFFERSONIAN. 





Air Piant.—It is stated in a London paper, that the Air Plant 
of China, so long known to Europe, said, by the Chinese draw- 
ings, and which possesses the extraordinary property of living 
wholly upon air, has been for some time cultivated in England, 
but no means could be discovered for making it flower, until 
lately a new method, adopted by his Majesty’s gardener, has 
proved successful. A branch of blossoms has thus been pro- 
duced two or three feet long, and composed of some hundreds .of 
large flowers resplendent with scarlet and yellow. 

This plant in China is suspended from the ceilings of their 
rooms, which thus adorned by its beauty and perfumed by its fra- 





the Bank presses, as to our gold circulation, that— 





NOTICE. 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENS OF MIDDLE WARD! 


PRESERVE THE BALLOT-BOX—AND ENSURE YOUR RIGHTS 
OF SUFFRAGE!! 





At a large and respectable Meeting of the Democratic Association of 
Middle Ward, convened at the house of Abraham Dehaven, 211 Mar- 
ket street, pursuant to public notice of the 11th inst. the following Reso” 
lution was ordered :-— P 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Association is instructed to call 
a Meeting of the Democratic Citizens of this Ward, to be held at the 
house of Thos. M‘Lane, in Market street, 4th door below 11th street 
on Monday evening, 15th Sept. at seven and a-half o’clock. 

*,* Ordered in behalf of the Democratic citizens residing east of 
Broad street. (Extract from Minutes.) 

W. BACHE, Sec’y. 





MEETINGS, 
Democratic Ward Associations. 

NORTH MULBERRY WARD.—On Monday evening. 16th 
inst. at half past seven o'clock, at Moody’s, 11th and Race streets, for 
the purpose of nominating suitable persons te serve as Inspectors of the 
General Election, Assessor and Assistant Assessors, and J udges of the 
Ward Election. By order of the Delegates. 

CEDAR WARD.—A Meeting of the Democratic Citizens of this 
Ward, will be held at the House of Chas. Doyle, corner of Twelfth and 
Pine streets, on Wednesday evening, 17th inst. at half past 7 o'clock, 
for the purpose of nominating Assessor, Assistant Assessors, and In- 
spectors of the election. By order of the Delegates. 

MIDDLE WARD.—At the house of A. Dehaven, in Market 
Street, between Schuylkill 6th and 7th streets, on Thursday evening, 
15th inst. at seven and a-half o'clock. A general attendance of the 
Democratic citizens of the Ward is particularly requested. 

LOCUST WARD.—At the house of J. H. Hutchison, on Tuesday 
evening, 16th inst. at half past seven o'clock. 

DOCK WARD.—On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. at seven and 
a-half o'clock, at the Ward House, No. 83. S. Fifth St. Punctual at- 
tendance is requested. The Democratic citizens generally, of the Ward, 
are particulariy invited to attend, 

CEDAR WARD.—At the house of John Dinning, in Willow 
street, between Pine and Spruce streets, THIS evening, 13th inst. 

SPRING GARDEN.—COMMITTEES OF CONFEREES.— 
A Meeting of the Committee of Conferrees, appointed by the differ- 
ent Wards of the District of Spring Garden, will be held at the house 
of Col. Rudolph H. Bartle, Washington Hotel, Callowhill street, above 
Twelfth, THIS evening, 13th inst. at half past seven o'clock, to enter 
upon the duties assigned them. . 

FIRST WARD, S. G.—At the house of Joseph Wood, S. W. 
corner of Seventh and Noble streets, on Monday evening, 15th inst. at 
seven and a-half o’clock. 

THIRD WARD, N. L.—The Democratic Citizens of this Ward, 
friendly to the General and State Administrations, and to the election 
of MICHAEL W. ASH, are requested to attend a Meeting to be held 
at the house of G. Butz, sign of the Lion, 2d street, below Noble, 
THIS evening, at 7 o'clock. 

FOURTH WARD, N. L.—At the house of Isaac Alloway, corner 
of Old York Road and Buttonwood street, THIS evening, Sept. 15th, 
at half past seven o’clock. 

SIXTH WARD, N. L.—At the house of Henry Smith, in Broad 
street, near 4th, on Monday evening, 15th inst. for the purpose of nomi- 
nating Assessors and Inspectors. 
SEVENTH WARD, N. L.—An Adjourned Meeting of the De- 
mocratic Association of the Seventh Ward, N. L. will be held on Mon- 
day evening, the 15th inst. at seven and a-half o clock, at the house of 
George Bowers, corner of Maiden and Front Streets. 
J. OWEN, Secretary. 

UNINCORPORATED N. L.—This evening, 13th inst. at seven 
o'clock, at the house of Jsaac Tustin, in Richmond Village. 
PASSYUNK TOWNSHIP.—The Democratic Citizens of Pas- 
syunk Township, friendly to the General and State Administration. 
will meet at the house of Joshua Peeling, THIS evening, the 13th inst, 
at 7 o'clock, on business preparatory to the general election. 
SOUTHWARK .—VJackson, Democracy, and no Bank.—The De- 
mocrats of Southwark, friendly to the General and State Administra- 
tions, will meet at the Southwark Hall, on Thursday evening, the 3d 
of October, at 7 o'clock. 

GENERAL WARD COMMITTEE. 
The Democratic General Ward Committee, will meet by adjourn- 
ment, at the Supreme Court Room, on TUESDAY, Sept. 16, at 
seven and a-half o'clock, P. M. 


DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
The Committee will meet at Holahan’s, THIS evening, 13th inst. 


at seven and a-half o'clock. 
S. POTTER, Chairman. 





grance, must produce a delicious effect on these senses. 


Tuos. B. Town, . 
Ww. Voness, Secretaries. 
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From the Gloucester (Mass.) Democrat. 
EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The People have a right to know, and we intend that so many 
of them as read our paper shall know, how it is that the expenses 
of the Government have been increased to such an enormous ex- 
tent since General Jackson came into office and in spite of his 
constant and vigorous efforts to diminish them. It does not be- 
come that party, who have increased the expenses of the Govern- 
ment of the State of Massachusetts, while it was entirely in their 
own hands, till they very far exceed those of ALL THE OTHER 
Srate Governments 1n New EncianD Put TOGETHER, to ask us 
this question. Still less does it become those who by their own 
factious wickedness have squandered the public treasures, to turn 
round upon the most economical administration the Country has 
ever seen, and to charge General Jackson with their own acts 
done in defiance of his repeated recommendations. Yet this they 
have done both at their Grand Debauch of Office Holders and 
Office Seekers at Salem, and at their other Bacchanalian revels, 
whether held upon the Holy Sabbath, or in time as unhallowed 
as their purposes. After the whole man-worshipping crew have 
gone deep enough into seven hundred bottles of wine to sing such 
balderdash as this “ March! March! WHIGS AT THE SOUTH AND 
WEsT! 

POINDEXTER! Cray! Catnoun! Preston! rN oRDER! 

a * * * * > * 
Fill up your bumpers then! 
Drink to those NosuEeMen ! 

True to ovr cause—THE FRIENDS OF GOOD ORDER!!! !! 
at this point in the process of inebriation, the gull catchers try 
desperate experiments on their credulity. Men that will swal- 
low Poindexter will swallow any thing. Men who will fill up 
bumpers and drink them to such noblemen as Lord Preston and 
Lord George Poindexter, toasting these insane incendiaries as 
FRIENDS OF GOOD ORDER, must be ready to drink bumpers to the 
Devil as a preacher of righteousness, if Daniel Webster in one 
of his moments of forgetfulness should happen to toast him as 
such. When things are in such a state, false versions of the go- 
vernment expenses have been thrown out: foolishly enough, these 
after dinner ravings of our thwarted Catalines have been printed, 
and some extremely simple creatures appear to have been de- 
ceived by them. 


lions of dollars every year, and would have made it impossible to 
pay off the national debt, besides endangering the stability of the 
Union. Jackson prevented these expenses, and thereby brought 
about the repeal of the tariff, paid the debt, and saved the Union. 

By this act he gave up that vast Executive Patronage, so 
tempting to a vulgar ambition, which that system carried with it; 
he decreased, and to an immense extent, more than' all the other 
Presidents together, his own prerogative and influence : he exhi- 
bited to the world the extraordinary and sublime spectacle, of the 
chief magistrate of a free Republic refusing to accept a tremen- 
dous accession of power which the opposition to his administra- 
tion attempted to force into his hands, but which he sternly re- 
jected, because the public good did not require that he should 
have it, and the Constitution, as he understands it, forbade its 
exercise. Yet with this act of more than Roman firmness before 
their eyes, we every day hear simple innocents prattling about a 
“high prerogative,” as if they foolishly imagined that charge 
would apply to him who has redressed the wrongs of the violated 
Constitution, reversed the usurpations of the General Govern- 
ment, and done more to reduce Executive Prerogative than any 
other President, indeed than all the other Presidents together. If 
they know the charge is false, we pity them ; if they do not know 
the charge is false, we pity them. 

This fact explains how it is that the expenses have not increased 
twelve to fifteen millions more than they have done, and why 
they will not ultimately increase twenty millions more. To An- 
drew Jackson, and to him alone, in spite of opposition, belongs 
the credit of this great retrenchment. 


hundred thousand dollars have been paid on account of the nation- 


lieving the people from many millions of annual taxes. 


to confine the public expenses. 
to expend thirty per cent more money than he asks for, as they 


privilege. There never was a more crying iniquity than this has 
become. Every man within the reach of a franker, now avails 
himself of the franking privilege. We have no doubt that if the 
Bank of the United States were called to account, and compelled 
to pay up for every publication it has made and circulated through 
the mail, that this single acquisition of dues, fraudulently de- 
tained, would pay off the debt of the Department. 


CIRCULAR. 
Post Orrice DeparMENT, 
September —, 1834. ' 

Sire, Information from various sources has been received at the 
Department, which leads to the conclusion that of late the reve- 
nue from postage has been much affected by the extensive use of 
the franking privilege, and its frequent abuse, by covering enor- 
mous weights sent by mail. Violations of the law regulating the 
privilege, have also been reported to the Department, and state- 
ments often made to it, which leave little doubt of the continued 
existence of these violations, arising from the facility with which 
franks can be procured to cover correspondence which should 
properly be charged with postage. 

The returns made to the Department show that within a few 
years past, the number of free letters conveyed in the mail has 
greatly increased. Yet, these returns are not supposed to be 
perfect, and many free packets pass in the mail, especially from 
the Seat of Government, of which no account is kept. 

The quantity of free matter carried in the mail has greatly in- 


Second. Of the increased expenditures of the government for} creased since the enactment, on the 2d of March, 1833, of a law 
the last four years, the greater part, namely, fifty-five millions six| giving to members of Congress the right to frank during their 


whole term of office, and until the meeting of a succeeding Con- 


al debt, most of this sum having been rescued from the slough of| gress. Formerly, the privilege was limited to the session of 
unconstitutional internal improvements, solely by the energy of|Congress, and Sixty days before and after it. 
the Hero, and the National debt thereby discharged, besides re-|sixty days before the first session of the Congress to which the 


Now, it begins 


member is elected, and whilst the late Congressman, his prede- 


Third. The annual estimates furnish the measure of the eco-|©essor, is still enjoying the privilege, though out of office ; and 
nomy or extravagance of any administration, because they state| Continues, without interruption, to the next Congress. 
the limits within which it will undertake (if Congress concurs) | Persons enjoy at the same time, the franking privilege, in virtue 
If Congress orders the President |of the same seat in Congress. 


Thus two 


The repeated reports made to the Department by Postmasters 


did last year, is that his fault? He must obey the laws, however 
much he may disapprove them. In 1833 the estimate for the year 


and Contractors, of the increased weight of the mail—the nu- 
merous instances of abuse and violation of the law ascertained 


It eg = rng ~~ a _— ealiat 4 : a _ = included $4, 000,000 for revolutionary pensions under the act of|—the well-founded conjectures that others exist to a great ex- 
implicit faith in their words, thus to abuse their confidence. They} 7.4999 Unless the Coalition are willing to give General|tent—the fact that the weight of the mail has grown much more 


ought rather to lay their hands on their mouths and their mouths Jackson all the credit of that act, they must deduct the payments rapidly than the amount of the postages upon it—these have led 
Having made this de-|the Department to the conclusion that justice to itself, no less 


in the dust, and cry guilty! guilty!’ We shall see before we have 
done, whether their underlings will have the impudence to put 
in any other plea for them. 

But how are we to understand the editors of the Telegraph? 


under it before instituting a comparison. 
duction, the estimates for the last five years will stand, 
1829 23,245,963. 
1830 22,263,626. 


than to those who pay postage, requires its thorough examination 
of the whole subject, with the view of discovering the full ex- 
tent of the evil, and of devising a remedy, to be suggested to 


Do they trust to our forbearance, or do they expect to brow beat 
us into silence with their brazen audacity, or is it ignorance, stu- 
pid consummate ignorance which made them thrust their fingers 
into such a strong steel trap as they sprung upon themselves when 
they asked us to explain to them the expenses of the gavernment! 
We have so much charity for them, that we believe them to be 
as profoundly ignorant of the History and Politics of their own 
Country as a horse is of Algebra. If we did not think so, their 
last paper contains several sentences to which we should be 
forced to apply epithets that we are very nnwilling to use. We 
cheerfully allow the only apology that can possibly be urged. 
“Intelligent gentlemen” who publicly expose your folly twice 
a week in the columns of the tory Telegraph—there are many 
things notorious to all the world, which you seem not to know. 
Shall we give you a word of advice! Suspend for a few months 
your editorial labors—Devote your days and nights to a short 
course of elementary reading—study the A. B. C. of Statistics 


1831 21,852,911. 
1832 22,864,099. 
1833 21,295,237. 


be noticed that the estimates have been less every subsequent 


at the Adams’ standard. 


and which the President did not ask for and did not want. In 


mendations, exceeded thirty-two millions. 


%251,062—for Custom Houses 320,750—for Miscellaneous items 


others. 
It must be recollected that the estimates for 1829 were made | favor the Department with your views and information, upon the 
by Adams’ administration before it went out of office; it will then following points, viz: 


Congress. 


To obtain information, this circular is addressed to you and 
Be pleased, therefore, as soon as may be convenient, to 


1. The effect upon the revenue of the Department, of the ex- 


year (omitting lost pensions) than they were in that year—less| tension of the franking privilege, and the manner in which it 
by an aggregate of about five millions than they would have been| has been, and is now exercised. 


2. The evasions and violations of the law restricting the privi- 


‘ourth. The excess of the appropriations of Congress over|lege, that have come to your knowlege, or that you have good 
the estimates will show how much money has been expended,| reason to believe have occurred—the frequency of such evasions 
which in the President’s opinion the public good did not require,|and violations, and whether they are increasing. 


3. The abuses of the privilege by its being made to cover mat- 


1833 the appropriations, in contempt of the President’s recom-|ter not proper for transportation by mail, that have come to your 
The appropriations| knowlege ;—the frequency of such abuses, and whether they 


for Light Houses exceeded the estimates in the past four years|are increasing. 


4. An account of the extent to which the practice has been 


and Political Economy—Look into the Constitution of the United 876,567—for internal improvements 1,262,557—and so on to the| carried of sending written or printed matter of every description 
States, at least, if you have not time to go through 9am if it) ond of the chapter. These excesses were caused chiefly by the|to the Postmasters, in order that it may be disseminated without 
is not impertinent to be so particular, take the Child’s first lessons) ,.chinations of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—let them there-| cost; and, whether this practice is increasing. 

in History to begin with. Until you have finished this it would] ¢ .. take the responsibility. 5. An estimate of the division of mail matter usually sent 
be better not to discuss any questions of National Policy, but to Fifth. Whenever the opposition have had unchecked control, | from, and received at, your office, in three classes; Ist, letters 
confine yourselves to crying Barr-winu! Barr-wiun! and TORY!) ih¢ increase of the expenses has been monstrous; for instance,|upon which postage is charged; 2d, newspapers and pamphlets 
rory ! taking care to apply these phrases Just where they don’t in the contingent expenses of the Senate. For 1831 the print- subject to postage ; 3d, matter of all kinds, whether written or 
suit, otherwise you will spoil the joke. You can cry this, if you ing of the Senate cost 7,904 dollars, which is quite sufficient. In| printed, not chargeable with postage ; and a comparative esti- 
please, every day, and we “haint a mite of doubt, if you keep} |<. ‘ $36,036 mate of the weight of each of these classes, during, and imme- 
cultyvating your minds, that arter a while you'll get to be e’en- printing land laws “40,000 diately subsequent to the sittings of Congress; and the same 
a-most as famous as Jack Downing himself” We quote this neanes of pensioners 30,000 during the residue of the year. 

trom that accomplished scholar Jeptha Sawyer himself, not being “ 6. An estimate of the average weight of the whole mail, daily 
able to express the idea in our own words with the exquisite ele- total for 1534, $126,026. sent from, and received at, your office, upon the principal routes, 
gance peculiar to Jeptha, While you are at your task we will] [n addition to this, Gales and Seaton, coalition printers are| during, and immediately subsequent to the sittings of Congress; 
entertain you with a few facts. working out an appropriation of one hundred and fifty thousand | and the same for the residue of the year. 

‘irst. By his veto on the Maysville Road Bill General Jack-| dollars, reprinting musty documents not worth the sheep skin to} 7, A comparison of the weight aforesaid, with what it was, so 
son stopped appropriations then pending or proposed, in one stage bind them, and which will be sold to the grocers for wrapping pa-| far as you can ascertain, during the year 1829, showing the in- 
or another, which amounted to more than twenty millions of dol-| per, Corruprion on Corruption! ! ! crease, if any, since that period. 
lars, and saved so much money directly to the nation. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

By that act he puta stop to the log-rolling system, which, From the Washington Globe. W. T. BARRY, 
would have made the whole revenue of the tariff of 1828 neces-| We invite general attention to the Circular from the Post Of- Postmaster General. 
sary, and in a short time would have cost the nation twenty mil- fice Department, on the subject of the abuse of the franking 


1334 there are already paid 
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[From the New York Times. Challenged in 1832 by the partisans of the Bank, he submitted | keeping its capital in the mean time unemployed! Its pensioned 
the question to the People. That high tribunal sustained him,| presses announced this sad intelligence in mournful strains, and 


“ The Globe complains that the Bank of the United States has . ‘ 
received $35,000 in gold, and will not exchange it for silver with and decreed the dissolution of the Bank. From that hour the in-| leading Senators, foreboding a disastrous summer, and a balefi! 
such Jackson men as may wish to exhibit it as a show. This 18/stitution became the exasperated enemy of a country which it/twilight to the year. But the Bank soon found that its friends 


9 Ec age Ag yl A — sa sn oe ea ap aie wi we ' might Tuin but could not rule. In its struggles for a charter, were quite satisfied with the winter experiment, and were not 
and it would be folly to pay away its gold, and have to send silver, every interest was destined to feel its vengeance. The war upon | disposed to be sacrificed in cold blood to keep up the imposture 

which would cost ten times as much.”—Mercantile Advertiser. |the country was approaching, and the President, with his accus-|upon the country. They had enlisted for the campaign but not 

So it appears the United States Bank values its gold higher tomed énergy, promptitude, and wisdom, decided that the public | for the war. The managers of the Bank were in an awkward 

than it does ite silver, and that is the reason why it refuses to pay money should not be employed to aggravate the public distress. predicament. Their friends, in and out of Congress, had sssured 

. itout when called for. It is bute few days since the Commercial In pursuance of the express provisions of the law, the Secretary the country of approaching ruin—the Exchange Committee had 
Advertiser assured its readers that the new gold coin was “ de- of the Treasury—than whom the President had not in his cabi- prepared to renew the war vigorously; but their cemmercial 

of based” and “ depreciated” about five per cent..below silver. A net a more pure, honorable, or abler man—deprived the Bank friends were not so amiable as to submit quietly to the torture a 
Bank whig is thrown into spasms at the niere thought of gold, in of the United States of its boasted power to break every State second time. To advance was impracticable—to retreat would 

1e a manner similar to that of a person afflicted with hydrophobia at mun ts Che Yate , ~~. igntabnceendprconpaiarine- decetan.sedband wae ——— 
. the sight of water. We hope there may be some remedy found For that measure the President and the Secretary have been|Then appeared that celebrated correspondence with a committee 
4 Sor their dleordes,—but if not, we would advice them to beaieh the denounced by thousands who would have been crushed but for of our merchants, which opened the eyes of the nation and equal- 
subject from their minds, if possible, till they can get uniform in- the timely interposition of the Treasury. The Bank had mani-|ly astonished friends and foes. ‘The committee had frankly told 

id structions from head-quarters, in order that there may be method festly resolved on war. To secure its charter, it was necessary them in substance, that as the experiment upon Congress had 
in their madness, and that they may hereafter avoid those ridicu- to make the country feel that the institution was indispensable to| failed, there was no object in continuing the War upon the coun- 

lous inconsistencies and contradictions which they have hereto- its prosperity. Before the meeting of Congress—nay, even be-| try—that their resources were “abundant, and increasing beyond 
fore been guilty of. The Mercantile asks, “why do they not get fore the Treasury order was issued—preparations were made for}example,” and that their business ought to be extended. The 
it from the Deposit Banks!” The Deposit Banks do give out all x geneenl eaaat, in tnd ont of Congress, upon the axedit end) letter ae a seep tly eneworsd, ‘tae Bank propeting hey = 
they are shle te obtain from the Mint, whenever it is called Se; prosperity of the country. The first step taken by the Bank was!“ new relations” with the country, had resolved to stop.its cur- 
tees thes felaad Mieades Sead cgpen to have cathe finer hee. the on the 13th of August of last year—the second on the Ist of Oc- | tailments, and contemplated a future expansion. — Thus ended a 
new “debased” and “depreciated” coin, that it hoards all it can tober. The resolutions adopted by the Board ordered that the twelve months’ exp a is break our local mnrnaey cnet 
lay its hands on, counterfeits and all, and it refuses even to exhi- prentom om eathange seek! be pavense that #0 bills should |convines - country of the iaempeneanie necessity af the Bink 

ir bit its counterfeit, although the Philadelphia Jackson boys, have 6 age yengren:.nirouadyrony rs — asthe, and New Or-jcf te saguwen wate : 

offered the full value of the geuuine coin for the mere sight of sae dony . waged ge Tig rs ans in the interior should be be-conr! pagetations between oft Now York comauitives and 
the counterfeit which has been described with so much particu- mens — ™ m & Gon yr lay the branches should the Pyesiaent rd " ager nae been conducted Wah the atenent 
larity by the Bank presses in that city. We knew from the first eeneatinn nti the notes Of distant Gite Suatie~thes the wtnaty _ elma oar i comeing me wenty af pause _ 
that the passage of the Gold Bill would prove a terrible annoy- balenose a all such Banks should be collected—and the omy » the Prosident assures the peerevgnes: that their restric- 
“ ance to the Bank, which has heretofore made much gain by its Bank immediately commenced a rapid curtailment. These mea-} tions were “as painful to the Board of Directors as to the com- 
d speculations in gold, and has also been extremely anxious to con- extgs ES to Tan owe ene See our Mactan, ~ arr, ll — oh emnte, Areanlgy ries recess 
vince the public that its paper issues were vastly preferable, as a and disturb our currency and exchanges, were adopted because | the sensibility of a Corporation when once determined to afflict 

national currency, to that light and convenient article of stand- other banks were about to be employed to coll ect the sovenee: eT Soe oeeeetn of the pullin “ mon Senwoee the Seat of 
ard value. We are much pleased to witness the opposition and Such were the preparations made for an explosion on the meeting | August, 1833, and the first of August, 1834, was from 7,600,000 
hostility of the Bank and its presses, to the use of gold as curren- of Congr —, With the session the — commenced vigor-|2,600,000, or Sve cations of Gelinas, Now ™ hard-heart a banker 
cy, or acirculating medium. No argument of ours could half ously—its friends in both houses opened in full cry, while the ope- would have probably thought it sufficient to reduce his discounts 
d f so readlly convince the public of their disinterested benevolence ne ie Satay ™ ommittee were active in every part of and —_ va ee . en ven : — 
- in endeavoring to fasten upon us a perpetual Bank monopoly Oe Unite, The resolutions of the 13th Au pus were — ressly self-denial, rs determined to inflict e deeper wound 7 So 
(odious in principle, and detestable in practice,) to furnish a Na- —onenen ae ae ennnee Se sam, and eapecially the as J.-P srage lode  Seneee he SS eine god 
d tional Currency which may be greatly expanded or contracted eerebeleretreney derma ea enponirwes..a deg tecniginene MAE eee yrariry= arening See pe OS 8 
to the immense and incalculable injury of the public, wihenenes against the local banks. Under the resolutions of both dates, some to balance five! It denied itself, too, the satisfaction of saving 

n it may be deemed necessary to promote the schemes of its politi- thirty or forty millions in bills were drawn from the diminished |its friends from wreck amidst the storms of February, through 
cal allies or the private speculations of its managers, and their sorouggr-abedregl distressed merohente, and while the local banks|fear of the Treasury ; and promptly comes to their aid: in the 
few confidential friends. The practices ofthe Bank upon the in- oe shames at reer scoumeinting Sette te the ‘branches, apenas Sey ee Se emacs ee Se nary agp 
terests of the public, have had all the effect of swindling in the|? a Se ern pie pear oe paren yng « a discounts as| all sett he a oe woh a eh, gr — 
d highest degree, and the operations of the most successful tenant |°" 9¢t 4 per! erent anaes —_ wre millions in weet-jcaptious aeons panes ee renga.’ = te Ceepewe 
0 at Sing Sing, compared with those of the Bank, are but like the | or" drafts, with balances steadily accumulating, the Branch at millions in coin, and surplus—with foreign exchange at par, and 
e slaughters of a single bandit, compared to the bloody victories of New Yotk would have Gews Som cur “ bans wo last dol-jspecie hesiger — = —s a ae mae See a 
a Napoleon. lars, and would have broken every Bank in the Union, had not necessity of r uining its friends, to enable it to pay over a few 

the Secretary of the Treasury, between the 30th of September| millions of public money, a demand it had repeatedly met, and at 

and Ist of April, prevented that branch from collecting 8,760,000 | times to twice the amount, in the semi-annual redemption of the 


t , 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF MR. CAMBRELENG |dollars—had he not armed our city institutions with near nine | public debt. j 
._ : ‘ millions, to defend the whole country in this war upon its trade} Fellow citizens, during the alarms of the last winter, many of q 
1 To the Democratic Republican Young Men of New York, at a and currency. The war was continued until the friends of the}us may have been deceived, but none but those who are deter- 


q . J. . 

: os Mat Temmeny Mall, qn Wodnesdey Evening, the Bank became alarmed for their own safety. The Union Com-| mined to be duped, can now review the conduct and measures of 
mittee commenced a negotiation for a cessation of hostilities|the Bank and its partisans, without comprehending the source 

» A defeated adversary naturally resorts to stratagem. Name|on the 11th of February. But the Bank could not act in har-|and object of the late panic. The storm has passed away—the 
i after name has been adopted and discarded till they have aston- mony with our local institutions without putting an end to the| Exchange Committee have failed in their bold experiment—the 
y ished even themselves by assuming a most ridiculous disguise. | panic, and abandoning its assault upon New York and Pennsylva- deposit banks are safe—specie payments have not been suspend- 

(| It would be a pity, fellow-citizens, to deprive this forlorn hope of|nia. For five weeks, and during the most gloomy period of last}ed—the President and the country have triumphed. It is not | 

' . their new costume; for though once an emblem of revolutionary | winter, the managers of the Bank saw, with inexorable uncon-|now in the power of the Bank of the United States to embarrass 
patriotism, in its modern office, like the mantle of charity, it co-|cern, friends and foes involved in one indiscriminate ruin. At/trade, Our commercial credits are diminished—and our bank 
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vereth a multitude of sins. A common name is the only evidence length, fortunately for the country, they began to despair of their |note circulations reduced and sustained by a recent addition of 
twenty millions to our metallic currency, and an enlarged circu- \ 
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, or bond of union among factions, entertaining no mutual respect, experiment. Our city Banks had reduced their balances—the 
‘ confidence, or sympathy, and concurring in no one principle of! pressure was moderating, and the opening spring would soon put | lation of coins. The Exchange Committee may renew its opera- 
a government. But yesterday, the Nullitiers and Nationals were|in motion the exuberant resourcesof the country. The President| tions, and the Senate may in December repeat its predictions on 
“ denouncing each other as robbers and traitors—the former|of the Bank relented on the 17th of March, and proposed an ar-/ruin—but in the present condition of the country, the Bank can 
i“ charged the latter with plundering him of forty per cent. of his! mistice till the lst of May. The balances from our city Banks|do no injury, unless aided and abetted by its commercial friends, 
, income—the latter accused his then adversary, of treason to the} were not to be demanded, but it was “understood that in case|and the local institutions. [f there be any among us so deter- 
q Union. The parties were ripe for civil war—the National Re-|the Bank of the United States should become indebted to the City|mined to be ruined, it would be cruel to interfere with such a re- 
publican threatened the Nullifier with an army of “musket-| Banks a similar forbearance on their part will not be wanting.” | solution, emanating from such disinterested, generous, and volun- 
bearing freemen”—he ridiculed the “ wild fancies and avaricious| How grateful should our New York merchants be tc the President| tary devotion to the Bank of the United States. 
propensities of a few men in the nation of South Carolina and of|and Directors of the Bank of the United States for this amicable} Fellow citizens, avarice may find some apology for its strug- 
: lower Virginia,” and bitterly taunted his enemy with the gloomy |and timely arrangement, which enabled this branch to become a gles; but what atonement can ambition, though assuming the ha- 
a portrait of Southern desolation—“the fox was to burrow in the|debtor to our City Banks, in nine days, for a balance of one hun-|biliments of patriotism, make for this bold and reckless attempt to 
. wine vault—the rattle-snake to repose among the rubbish of the|dred and seventy-nine thousand dollars, and to carry on its war|rise into power on the ruins of the country ! From the first to the 
. green-house, and bats to take possession of the ball-room.” These|upon the South! Having been defeated in their efforts to break/last day of a long session, Opposition leaders distinguished for 
musket-bearing freemen now ground their arms and shout in|the Union Bank of Maryland, and the Bank of the Metropolis, | their talents, were employed, with a zeal worthy ofa nobler cause, 


in attempting to spread a panic through our land—to break our 
banks and ruin our trade. Like the distressed Bank Directors 
these afllicted patriots were discharging a painful duty, and 
weeping over calamities of their own creation. With romantic 
despair they mourned over a ruined country and bleeding consti- 
tution. Poverty, desolation, and despotism, were to curse the 
land. The President, the great author of our calamities, was de- 


. the Nullifier’s train! The National Republican atones for his|during the Armistice, and having again become the creditor of 
brigandage on the income of his ally, and the Nullifier for his as-|our City Banks for a balance of three hundred thousand dollars, 
sault upon the Union, by a combined and relentless war against|they renewed the campaign after the Ist of May. The old depo- 

’ the illustrious man who first stayed the rapacity of the one, and|sit story had become stale, and some new terror must be invent- 
admonished the other that “the Union must be preserved !” ed. It was understood that the Bank was absolutely compelled 

And what, fellow-citizens, has drawn the storm of invective|to sacrifice the interests of its stockholders by winding up its 
upon the President? He disarmed the adversary of his country. concerns four years before the legal period of its dissolution, and 
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nounced as the most abominable of tyrants—reviled and traduced 
by his constitutional council, condemned without a trial, and de- 
nied, by his assuming judges, the common privilege of defence. 
The revolutionary spirit spread from the Senate chamber to our 
cities. Public meetings were held, as in 1807, and 1814, when a 
Jefferson and a Madison were denounced, and thousands answered 
the appeal of the Senate, and were ready to hurl the tyrant from 
his throne. Committees were appointed and proceeded to Wash- 
ington, by whom the President was put on his examination, 
and in some instances insulted and held up ag an object of ridi- 
cule and contempt. Orators harangued in our streets to thou- 
sands of their infuriated partisans, burning with revolutionary 
fire, and eager to march to the capital to protect an injured Se- 
nate from the feeble arm of the Chief Magistrate of the Union! 
Our arsenals were stormed, and the paths of this senatorial revo- 
lution marked with blood. 

It is fortunate, fellow citizens, that at a crisis so alarming, we 
had a President at the helm, who stood firm and undaunted amidst 
the revolutionary violence of the times. A_ patriot who never 
shrunk from any contest with the enemies of our constitution, 
our union, or our country. Let us not suppose that public virtue 
and renown like his can escape that persecuting spirit which 
would pursue its victim to the grave, and inscribe a calumny on 
the tomb of a Jefferson. The career of this venerable public 
servant is drawing rapidly to its close—but he will leave behind 
him a name gloriously associated with almost every prominent 
event of his time. He will long be remembered as one who was 
instrumental in saving his country from the worst of calamities— 
who executed a great constitutional reform, checked the spirit of 
disunion, and arrested the march of consolidation—who, though 
thwarted in his administration by a stormy opposition, illustrated 
it by a rapid succession of important national services—who 
caused a reform in the currency calculated to save the industri- 
ous and enterprising from the disastrous fluctuations of a rapidly 
growing paver currency—and who, at the close of a brilliant pub- 
lic career, witnessed the expiring agonies of an institution, which, 
had he not thrown himself inthe breach, would have perpetuated 
its existence and its power. In recording these illustrious deeds, 
let not his enemies suppose, that their tirades will be permitted 
to sully the same bright page. No—the dignity of history will 
reject with scorn the slanders of the bank pensioner, the denun- 
ciations of avarice, and the wild rant of exasperated ambition. 

I congratulate you, fellow citizens, that the last acts of the ma- 
nagers of the Bank have confounded even their friends. The 
President and Directors of the Bank of the United States have 
deliberately appropriated the public money by a resolution of} 
their Board—they have established an authority paramount to 
the laws and the constitution ; and, by the same process of legis- 
lation, may plunder us, not only of our dividends, but of our seven 
millions of stock. This same paramount authority, has insolent- 
ly bid defiance to the power of the House of Representatives: its 
managers have resisted all inquiry into their conduct. Their 
own friends, the minority of the committee, admit that the Pre- 
sident and Directors were charged with “ bribery and corrup- 
tion” —* with a most cruel and perfidious design to bring univer- 
sal distress upon the country, for the sake of paltry and selfish 
ends; with corrupting the conductors of the press, corrupting the 
People in the exercise of their elective franchise, and corrupting 
the members of Congress.” Notwithstanding the gravity of 
these charges, the inquiry has been resisted upon the extraordi- 
nary ground, that “if g uilty, the President and Directors ought 
not to be made to criminate themselves.” When Warren Hast- 
ings was charged with the management of the East India Com- 
pany’s concerns in India, we are informed, by a distinguished 
statesman, that he had “a board for the administration of the re- 
venue, in which a most important part of the company’s transac- 
tions were buried ’—* a private bribe exchequer independent of 
the company’s public exchequer”—private agents whose corres- 
pondence “he communicated as he thought proper, but most 
commonly withheld,” leaving nothing for the Directors, but “ the 
shell and husk of a dry, formal, official correspondence, which 
neither meant any thing nor was intended to mean any thing "— 


that he treated “the official and regular Directors as a parcel of 
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mean mechanical book-keepers,” and that he had a revenue “ to 
be accounted for or not at his discretion, and to be applied to what 
service he thought proper.” When Hastings was brought before 
the council of India, charged with bribery and corruption, he re- 
tused to * sit at the board in the character of a criminal, and would 
not acknowlege the members of the board to be his judges ”— 
his answer was, “this may come into a court of justice.” We 
are further told that “contrary to law, contrary to his duty, con- 
trary to what is owed by innocence to itself, Mr. Hastings re- 
sisted that inquiry.” 

The managers of the Bank best know whether they have been 
fortunate in placing themselves in a similar dilemma—whether 
they owe a debt of gratitude to the minority of the committee for 
their great delicacy in regard to “ private correspondence; ” their 
tender caution in preventing the accused from “ criminating 


themselves ;” and for the discovery that it was “the natural dic- 
tate of proud and conscious innocence to place themselves upon 
their rights beneath the egis of the law.” These are unfortu- 
nate rules for the protection of the character of public men—at 
least so thought one of those illustrious men who were appointed 
by the House of Commons to conduct the prosecution of Hastings. 
He declares it to be “a necessary duty, on requisition, to commu- 
nicate your correspondence to those who form the paramount go- 
vernment.” He denies the right of Mr. Hastings to plead that 
his case might come into court—“ is that a proper answer, he ex- 
claims, for a Governor accused of bribery? That accusation 
transmitted to his masters, and his masters give credit to it?” 
And lest the ethics of the very respectable gentlemen composing 
the minority, should again lead public men to mistake “ the na- 
tural dictate of proud and conscious innocence,” allow me to re- 
commend to their attention the following lofty sentiment of the 
same illustrious statesman—“It is the grace undoubtedly of a vir- 
tuous, firm mind, often to despise common, vulgar calumny; but 
if ever there is an occasion, in which it does become such a mind 
to disprove it, it is the case of being charged in high office with 
pecuniary malversation, pecuniary corruption.” 

Alarmed at this bold attitude of the Bank, its partisans are 
driven to another imposture. Seeing this old and tottering plat- 
form of their party sinking from under them, they attempt, at 
this late hour, to escape from the ruin, by proclaiming that the 
Bank is not the question! What apology can they offer to those 
honorable men who have conscientiously supported their cause? 
What atonement can they make to the country for a twelve 
months’ experiment to ruin it? The Bank not the question! 
Why, fellow-citizens, have we not this very day read a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President and Directors to apply for a renew- 
al of its charter?’ No—for once they have acted nobly—they 
have declined becoming a party to this contemptible political 
fraud. If they must go down, they go down with their flag fly- 
ing, and are determined to drag down with them, those eloquent 
gentlemen, who have been so long and so loudly declaiming about 
“the Bank, the whole Bank, and nothing but the Bank.” They 
cannot, they dare not abandon the Bank: it is the basis and life 
of the opposition in every district in the Union. Once in power, 
whether professing to be for a Bank or the Bank, the Bank of the 
United States will command a charter from these allies in pur- 
pose and in principle. It has been throughout the campaign, the 
most prominent member of the alliance. Rising in its ambition, 
it aspires to the rank ofa fourth Department, independent of and 
controlling every other branch of the government. Let its par- 
tisans once triumph in this struggle, and the Bank will not only 
command its charter, but govern the country. 

We may imagine what such a government might be by re- 
viewing the proceedings of the Senate during the last winter. 
Those who framed the constitution anticipated that that body 
would always continue to be an assembly of venerated statesmen, 
illustrious for public service# private worth, and a lofty devotion 
to constitutional principles. That as a council it would aid the 
Executive by its wisdom, and ever be ready to guarantee to that 
department its constitutional independence. They designed it 
for an august tribunal, before which might be arraigned the su- 
preme judicial head of four and twenty States; and at whose bar 
might be summoned, the Chief Magistrate of a great Republic, 
jto be acquitted or condemned, by Senators, illustrious for their 
moderation and justice—dignity and wisdom. Little did they 
imagine that in less than half a century, that dignified assembly 
would be found in an attitude of hostility to the President and 
the House of Representatives, and defending with all its ability 
and eloquence a monied corporation. Should the Bank ever go- 
vern the country—dignity would be discarded from the Senate as 
an antiquated refinerment—political integrity would be denounced 
as a worn out absurdity, and public virtue rejected as an innova- 
tion. 

Fellow citizens, the opposition leaders have deceived them- 
They have not elevated the character of the body to 
which they belong, in public estimation, at home or abroad. Mis- 
|taking the movements of their affrighted partisans for the just 
public sentiment of an enlightened nation, they thought them- 
| ’ and participated in its 
These distinguished Senators were making an experi- 
They have now the mor- 
tification to discover, that all their declamations about a violated 
constitution, have utterly failed to form a national party upon 
principle; and that defeat, disgraceful defeat, awaits them. Each 
disconsolate leader may return to the bosom of his faction, to con- 
trive new stratagems to defeat an election by the People. Im- 
posture may follow imposture. ‘To-day they may pretend to aban- 
don the Bank—to-morrow they may advocate a new one. They 
may start all their candidates, whether of the bench or of the Se- 
nate. They may disgracefully discard principles and attempt to 
rally a party, as they have done, by calling together the enemies 
of Andrew Jackson or of Martin Van Buren. The democracy 
‘of the Union are not to be duped by these shallow artifices of de- 
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spairing ambition. They are struggling for great principles and 
rise above all pergonai influences. They are not, at this crisis, to 
be broken and divided into a contemptible squabble for men—de- 
grading to republicans, destructive to principle, and dangerous to 
liberty. Nor are they struggling to put down one bank to build 
up another. They disdain to make war upon one set of stock- 
holders for the benefit of another. They contend against all na- 
tional corporations, whose managers may elevate or depress at 
will, the whole property of the country. They protest against a 
universal monied power, incompatible with the purity, durability, 
and freedom of our institutions. It is not the mere incorporation 
of a bank with a capital of thirty-five millions—it is the tenden- 
cy of the measure to consolidate the whole wealth of our country ; 
to give it an unjust political preponderance and to make it dan- 
gerous to liberty. It has been wisely said, and it cannot be too 
often repeated, “that associated wealth is the dynasty of modern 
States.” This maxim should be engraven on the memory of eve- 
ry American—it should be carried into our councils, State and 
Federal; and none should be intrusted with the high office of le- 
gislation who does not appreciate its wisdom and its justice. 
The political encroachments of wealth on our national and con- 
stitutional rights, through vicious legislation, are as unwise as 
they are unjustifiable. Here there is no apology for them. 
There isno country where wealth is more profitable and secure— 
none where it is better protected in all its just and honorable pre- 
tensions. The American fee] a security which the European ca- 
pitalist can never know, till the black cloud of revolution which 
hangs over the destinies of that contineut shall be succeeded by 
the same bright sun which sheds its cheering light upon our hap- 
py land—till the constitutions of Europe shall guarantee to men 
their natural right of self-government. That right, the source of 
our prosperity and our power, and the guardian of our liberty ; 
the democracy of this country will never surrender to the mana- 
gers of a corporation. 

Fellow citizens, the contest is at hand. It will soon be de- 
cided whether it is in the power of the Bank of the United States, 
not only to ruin trade and break our local institutions, but to con- 
trol our elections and revolutionize our government. That is the 
next great experiment; and it is in our District, that the Bank 
and its partisans have already made, and will make again, the 
strongest efforts to break down the power of the democracy. 
Our contest in April was against fearful odds—the Bank and the 
panic. Even the Senate looked with anxious concern on our 
struggle, and paused to receive tidings of our elections, and to 
indulge in mutual congratulations. Another contest is approach- 
ing, and we have been forewarned by distinguished Senators that 
our doom is sealed—nay, the victory has been already celebrated. 
Fellow citizens, the democracy of this city and of the Union, like 
their gallant leader, will not wait for their adversaries to strike 
the first blow. Like him, though waging a defensive war, they 
will seek the enemy in his own camp. You go into the battle 
fearlessly—armed with an assurance of victory your antagonists 
can never feel—with a firm reliance on the intelligence, public 
virtue, and independence of your fellow men. In this great 
struggle for self-government, whatever others may do, the demo- 
cracy of the land will never tamely submit to a war upon their 
country and its institutions, nor can descend to petition an impe- 
rial master for relief and protection. No, fellow citizens, the no- 
ble spirit which animates this meeting and spreads its fires through 
the land, rises with the pressure of despotism, spurns all allegiance 
to the Bank of the United States, and in a nation’s voice, pro- 
claims our independence. 
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